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THE PROBLEM 

I know I still havea lottolearn but I 
havea foundation. I know that I don't 
know a lot and need to learn more. I 
havetoaccqatthatl have biases I can- 
not feel guilty because that is what I 
wastaughtgrowingup. ButI knowthat 
I havetoexaminemyself. Likeyou al- 
wayssaid, "critical introspection and 
critical reflection."! remember when I 
didn't know what that was. All teach- 
ers must do thi s. 1 1 must start i nsi de 
with you, then out with the students. 
Whene/er I am writing a lesson plan 
or getting materials for my class I re- 
member theforms of bi as and ask who 
is being left out here. I ask if I was in 
any way bi ased . Thi s course prepared 
me for that and I am glad it was the 
very first course I took. I knowteacha's 
i n school s today that sti II don't know 
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this. Don't e/en havea cluethedamage 
they do to kids. I try to tell than but 
th^think th^ know it all and some 
thi nk I want to besmarta" than them. 

A fri end j ust grad uated from [another 
institution], never took a singlecourse 
in multicultural education. I seeitin 
her cl assroom and thethi ngs shedoes. 
Shealways wonders where I learned 
all these thi ngs. How can anyone be- 
comea teacha" and not I earn thesethi ngs? 
Itshould berequired! (Spring 2000) 

These are the comments of a teacher 
candi date who compi eted the i ntroducti on 
toeducation course at theinstituti on where 
this study was conducted. This candi date's 
comments suggest intentional reflection, 
awareness of personal biases, and pur- 
poseful curriculum monitoring to ensure 
inclusiveness. This candidate is aware 
that not all teachers examine bias as he/ 
she does, and that not all programs pre- 
pare teachers for this task. Like this can- 
didate, others with a foundation in 
multicultural education agreethat wehave 
a problem. 

T eachers are not bei ng adequately pre- 
pared, before or after entering the profes- 
sion, to work effectively with the increas- 
ingly diverse student population they en- 
counter in public P/K-12th schools. Expe- 
rienced administrators and teachers con- 
sistently express a need for teachers who 
are better prepared to work with a "diverse 


student mix" in urban settings (Truog, 
1998). The current study was conducted to 
assess and strengthen one program's ap- 
proach to multicultural education to meet 
this need. 

M any mu I ti cu I tu ral i sts poi nt out that 
White/Caucasian, monolingual, middle 
cl ass teachers' I ifeexperi ences differ mark- 
edly from most of their students (Banks, 
1991; Derman-Sparks & Phillips, 1997; 
Howard, 1999; Lawrence, 1997; Ooka 
Pang, 2001). Most acknowledge the impor- 
tance of teachers steppi ng outsi de of thei r 
own cultural framework, knowing about, 
and respecting the diverse cultures, races, 
languages their students represent. 

But Lipman (1993) suggests that 
teachers can be very resistant to change; 
their ideologies and convictions about chil- 
dren of color and their intellectual poten- 
tial tend to remain unchanged in spite of 
information to the contrary. Zofko 
Lattragna (1998) found that White/Cau- 
casian col lege students, particularly males, 
are most resistant to multicultural educa- 
tion. This is alarming because most stu- 
dents in higher education across the na- 
tion, including those pursuing the teach- 
ing profession, areWhit^Caucasian. 

Preparation in multicultural educa- 
tion can occur before or after entering the 
profession. Still, once candidates become 
teachers, effective multi cultural education 
can be hard to come by. Unless teachers 
enroll in continuing and/or post baccalau- 
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reate ccxjrses, they are often exposed to new 
information only through short, mandated 
in-services/workshops that take place af- 
ter a long workday. Workshops tend to be 
superficial; termed "dog and pony shows" 
that do not provi de the qual i ty ti me needed 
to fully explore and understand issues of 
mu I ti cul tu ral i sm and are u nl i kel y to bri ng 
about key and enduring personal changes. 

To the contrary, they can serve to fur- 
ther trivialize the issues, focus on single 
fixes, and add to the confusion, frustration, 
distrust, and alienation already felt (Cruz- 
J anzen, 2000). It is agreed, that resolu- 
tion of inequi ties in classrooms and school 
reform must go beyond the staff develop- 
ment that entertains, avoids making any- 
one uncomfortable, and adds a few strate- 
gies to "teachers' bag of tricks." 

Thus, it becomes all the more i mpera- 
tivethat preservice teacher candidates ex- 
perience appropriate, sustained multicul- 
tural education. When they prepare, can- 
didates have moreti me and course require- 
ments to reflect. Faculty have time to de- 
velop and adjust topics adequately and in 
response to their class's feedback. 

I n the urban teacher preparation pro- 
gram where this study took place, faculty 
concurred that candidates would benefit 
most by beginning their study of multi- 
cultural i sm before setti ng foot i n the cl ass- 
room. That way, their practicum [field ex- 
perience and/or student teaching] in an 
actual P/K-12 classroom would be accom- 
panied by thoughtful reflection on how 
teachers can best teach diverse students. 
Without this foundation, candidates some- 
times completed methods courses without 
knowledge of why or how to address the 
unique needs of diverse learners. 

This state college produced the larg- 
est number of new teachers in the state. 
Known as an urban "institution of access" 
and characterized by a diverse student 
body, it was recogniz^ for its stated com- 
mitment to diversity. In an effort to pre- 
pare candidates to "hit the ground run- 
ning," the program infused multicultur- 
alism throughout the initial foundations 
in education course required at the very 
start of the teacher education sequence. 

Thecourse worked steadily to develop 
candidates' sociocultural understanding, 
essential as a basis for lifelong growth in 
competence as multicultural educators. 
Equity and multiculturalism were taught 
throughout the entire semester. Faculty 
facilitated candidates' reflection on these 
topics and comparisons to their own de- 
velopment. 

Activities were designed to enhance 
candidates' abilities to design and imple- 
ment responsive instructional practices 


suitable for diverse students. It allowed 
them to critically examine classrooms in 
urban multicultural schools through their 
connected field experience and, concur- 
rently, reflect with peers and professors on 
the i mpl i cati ons of these condi ti ons for ef- 
fective teaching and learning. Inthisway, 
the course provided initial understandings 
upon which candidates' further learning 
could be built. 

Faculty teaching this course consid- 
ered it essential to nurture and monitor 
candidates' openness to new perspectives. 
Thus, faculty exami ned the i mpact of thei r 
teaching and made adjustments to mini- 
mize resistance. Candidates looked at the 
implications of their own socialization for 
their role as teachers. Faculty guided can- 
didates in the examination of their own 
history of family immigration and integra- 
tion into mainstream U.S.A. society. 

Candidates examined their own-of- 
ten-unexplored— socialization into their 
gender, race, ethnicity, socioeconomic cl ass, 
physi cal appearance, abi I i ti es and di sabi I i - 
ties, and other forms of diversity. They 
I ooked at how thi s shaped the way they per- 
ceived others unlike them. They reflected 
on their own experiences in the school sys- 
tem and how their own diversity and that of 
thei r teachers, in turn, shaped those. They 
took a close look at the role of schools not 
only in enculturating but deculturating 
groups from non-Anglo Saxon Protestant 
European backgrounds. They studied the 
long— and continuing- 
historical battle of vari- 
ous groups, including 
women and persons of 
color, for educational 
equality and became cog- 
nizant of the effects that 
bias in curricular mate- 
ri al s and programs have 
on students, particularly 
females and students of 
color (Sadker & Sadker, 

2003). 

In their field experi- 
ence, candidates had the 
opportunity to examine 
race, gender, and class in 
a diverse urban school 
and community through 
the sociocultural lenses 
learned in their campus- 
based course. 

THE STUDY 


described their preparation in the intro- 
ductory multicultural-designated course. 
Candidates wereeither seeking bachelor's 
degrees concurrent with teaching licensure, 
or were post-baccal aureate seeki ng "I i cen- 
sure only." 

The study assessed their ways of un- 
derstanding and valuing multicultural- 
ism before and after the course. Since 
White/Caucasian, monolingual, middle 
class teachers continue to constitute the 
majority of the teaching force, a particu- 
lar interest was to examine White/Cau- 
casian candidates' before and after re- 
sponses. The study also looked at re- 
sponses among candidates of color and 
between males and females. 

The six semester credit hour course 
block was offered in 5-6 sections by differ- 
ent instructors each semester and included 
60 hours of field experience in a diverse 
urban middle or high school. Three of the 
six instructors were persons of color: Afri- 
can American, Latino/a, and Native 
American. 

Candidates in several course sections 
completed anonymous surveys during the 
first and last week each semester starting 
i n fal I 1997 through spri ng 2000. T wo de- 
mographic identifiers were race/ethnicity 
and gender. One race category titled 
"Other" enabled candidates to select In- 
terracial/l nterethnicwith lines provided for 
the possible combinations. The survey 
questions were as follows: 


Tke survei) questions: 

1. What do you hope to acquire / learn from this 
COURSE? ( Pre-Survey) 

What do you feel you acquired / learned from 
THIS COURSE? (Post-Survey) 

2. Multicultural education means; 

3. Multicultural education IS/IS NOT needed 

BECAUSE ; 

4. Multicultural education DOES/DOES NOT benefit 

"MINORITY" STUDENTS BECAUSE; 

5. Multicultural education DOES/DOES NOT benefit 
European American [White/Caucasian] students 

BECAUSE ; 

6. Multicultural education DOES/DOES NOT benefit 

FEMALE STUDENTS BECAUSE; 

7. Multicultural education DOES/DOES NOT benefit 

MALE STUDENTS BECAUSE ; 

8. Multicultural education DOES/DOES NOT benefit 

ME BECAUSE ; 

9. Multicultural education DOES/DOES NOT benefit 

SOC I ETY BECAUSE ; 

10 . Other Comments ; 


This study exam- 
ined 214 written pre- 
and 180 post-course sur- 
veys i n whi ch candi dates 
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N arrative responses per candidate per 
survey question were categorized as posi- 
tive or negative. Positive comments con- 
veyed openness to multiculturalism and 
indicated, in the post-course survey, that 
candidates experienced learning that en- 
abled them to see the benefits of 
multicultural education to their careers 
and/or personal lives. Negative comments 
expressed aversion, lack of interest, and/ 
or resistance to the topic. 

FINDINGS 

The findings are summarized in rep- 
resentative narrative responses and re- 
ported in tables. Disaggregated annual 
data is reported in the Appendices to this 
paper. The first column presents ratios. For 
example, a ratio of 21:57 indicates 27 of 
the 57 participants wrote positive com- 
ments. 1 1 does not mean the remaining 36 
wrote negative ones; perhaps they didn't 
write any at all. The next column—"%To- 
tal"— translates this ratio to the percent 
of positive comments from the total par- 
ticipants. Horizontally, the tables are di- 
vided into pre- and post-survey. Horizon- 
tally across, responses are further disag- 
gregated by gender. Moving down the col- 
umns, responses are disaggregated by race/ 
ethnicity. 

Table 1 shows the number of respon- 
dents, their race/ethnicity, and gender 
across the six semesters. 

1 1 i s i mportant to note that across al I 
semesters several candidates changed ra- 
cial/ethnic identity and those self-identi- 
fying as "Other" increased. This finding is 
further discussed in the conclusions. 

Ppe- and Post Course Supveij 

A limitation of the study is the small 
number of participants. Therefore, thefo- 
cus was on qualitative analysis of actual 
comments to support course and program 
improvement and identify areas for fur- 
ther study. 

Table 2 indicates the ratioof positive 
comments to the first question. It shows 
that, across the six semesters, 65 of 144 
White/Caucasian candidates responded 
positively in the pre-course survey. Most 
of these comments indicated lack of 
awareness with a strong desire to learn. 
Candidates were, overall, far more posi- 
tive across all semesters in both the pre- 
and post-survey. 

Some of the pre-course comments in- 
clude: 


WLite/C □ucasian; 

"I wanttolearn howtobecomfortable 
teachi ng and I earn! ng i n such an envi - 
ronment." 

"Everything. ... I have never studied 
multicultural and don't a/en know 
what it is." 

'To better assess the needs and wants 
of multicultural students and parents 
to helptheir educational progress.Ba- 
sictechniques of teaching in a diverse 
school. Thedo's and don'ts." 

Lalinc/Hispanic; 

"Recave an experience working with 
secondary students that comefrom d i - 
verse backgrou nd s" 

'Thedifferences in cultures and tradi- 
tions and how important it is as a 
teacher to be fair in presenting infor- 
mati on to students i n your cl ass." 

African American: 

'ThiscI ass should begivantoall Ame'i- 
canssowecan understand the whole 
world communities. Others need toun- 
derstand what other groups haveexpe 
riencesoth^havea better understand- 


ing of how hard it is to be of color in 
this world." 

Native American Indian: 

"Because our sod dty i s racist. Thi s rac- 
ism iseatingaway atany unity. This 
country could have. Without address- 
ing this i ssuewe will kill each other in 
a race war." 

Otlier: 

"How do you teach multiculturalism 
in a predominantly White school? Or 
predominantly Black? Or male? My 
personal experience was immersion, 
quite literally, and the aval I ability of 
having students give personal ac- 
counts" 

I n answer to post-survey question iB, 
most candidates responded positively 
showing increased awareness and learn- 
ing. Most White/Caucasian candidates 
wrote that the course helped them realize 
that they, too, are multicultural and living 
in a multicultural world. Post-survey com- 
ments indicate that most candidates, of 
all backgrounds, found the course person- 
ally and professionally beneficial, I ike this 
respondent: 


TABLE 1 


Composite Su 

eveij Poptici 

pants Pace/Etlinicitij and Gend 

er 


PRE-COURSE 


POST- 

COURSE 


T OTAL 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

EA 144 

51 

93 

116 

39 

77 

A FA 12 

5 

7 

6 

3 

3 

L/H 31 

9 

22 

24 

7 

17 

NA 4 

0 

4 

5 

2 

3 

AsA 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Other 22 

10 

12 

29 

15 

14 

214 



180 



EA= European American [White/Caucasian]; AfA= 

African American ; 


L/H=Latino/Hispanic : NA- 

= Alaskan Native / Native American Indian 

; AsA=Asian 

American; Other. 





TABLE 2 






Cumulative Positive Pesponses to Question # 1 





PRE 

POST 




EA 

65:144 

82:116 




AfA 

5:12 

6:6 




L/H 

17:31 

19:24 




NA 

2:4 

3:5 




AsA 

0:1 

0:0 




Other 

10:22 

16:29 





99:214 

126:180 



EA= European American [White/Caucasian]; AfA= 

African American ; 


L/H=Latino/Hispanic; NA= Alaskan Native / Native American 

Indian; AsA=; 

Asian American; 


Other. 
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'That my education of cultural diver- 
sity will never end. It'sa lifelong pro- 
cess." 

White/Caucasian candidates and candi- 
dates of color responded i n vari ous ways i n 
the post-survey: 

White/CauCQsian: 

"Multicultural isfar moreimportant 
than many realize We all live in a 
multicultural world! Even I am di- 
ve-se!" 

"Much about cultures and about the 
way that th^ interact. Bdtter under- 
standing on theeffects of education. It 
opened my^^esandfigureout ways to 
teach to many di fferent ki nds of peopi e 
andtobesurethatl don't forget or of- 
fend anyone" 

"Get rid ofthe'Old Boys' n^work." 

'A voiding forms of bias, which leads to 
moresaisitiveand responsible behav- 
ior. I conti nueto learn to respect others' 
beliefs even if I disagree" 

"I amawareof biases that occurthat I 
was bl i nd to before. I have become 
awareof myown prqudicesand make 
a consciousefforttoomitthem." 

'That I haveste'eatypesandthatl have 
thecapacitytohinder theeducation of 
mystudentsbydoingsQ I wastaught 
to be aware of my own stereotypical 
assumpti ons and other thi ngs so that I 
can learn to teach individual kids". 

"Very deep. I learned a great deal. Is- 
sues mi nai ties arefadng ideas on how 
toapproach theseissues" 


genders and races and val uethem as 
th^ val uethemse! ves" 

Afpican Amepican: 

'The makeup of our society is con- 
stant! y i ncorporati ng ne/v i mmi grants, 
which ai lows for theirstoriesSi history 
to betol d by thanse! ves i nstad of some 
one who did not take the ti me to cor- 
rectly I earn thei r hi story." 

Mative Amepican Indian: 

'The more we know about those who 
aredifferent from us, themorelikely 
wewill beabletoundestandthar per- 
spective" 

'Theoppression felt by othes is not un- 
derstood and at least multicultural 
education providessomeunderstand- 
ing.Thiscountry does not changeand I 
personallyfeel sorryfor Whites." 

'To besensi ti veto other cu I tu res To u n- 
derstand why Whites act thewayth^ 
do. Education is based on economics 
and not on thetruevalueof education. 
Education isnota right, or treated as 
a right, becauseall children in theU.S. 
d 0 not benef i t f rom i t. " 

Otkep: 

'This class is helpful to all groups. 
Equippingfutureteachers with ways 
todeal with their own biases withcur- 
riculumbias, with societal influence— 
areall bend'icial foranyteacherofany 
gender, race ethnicity." 

Over the six semesters, negative re- 
marks emerged after the course from 10 of 


the 180 respondents (5%). While limited, 
these were examined carefully each year 
(See Table 3). 


Emergent Tli 


ernes 


Multiple responses reflected three 
themes: 


(l) The first was a pattern of narratives, 
I i ke thefol I owi ng, showi ng that candi dates 
encountered difficult challenges within 
themselves and/or their families and 
friends as thei r awareness of di versi ty and 
societal injustices increased. 

"It was an extremely thought-provok- 
ing cl ass. My husband and I got in an 
argument every time I came home 
from it because my pa'spectivechanged 
enough to makehim uncomfortable." 

"My boyfriend and I got into some 
prdtty bad arguments. Hedidn't want 
to accept that I am multiracial. He 
saysl amWhitejustWhite Wefinally 
brokeup. I don'tthinkhewasreadyfor 
that. It would havebeen a problem later 
on." 

"My mother is always making racist 
commaits I used to pretend not to hear 
her. Now it really bothers me" 

"I am married to a really bigoted guy. 
How can I help him see what I have 
learned this semester without losing 
myrnarriage?! feel likehehastoknow 
and learn too" 


(2) The second pattern conveyed candi- 
dates' concerns that unless multicultural 
education courses are taught 'the way [it] 


Lot ino/Hispanic: 

"Multicultural education is 
fun, inte'active and e<citing. 
It really istheonly waytoedu- 
catei n today's changi ng soci- 
dty." 

"Multicultural education isa 
must for everyone. We as 
teachers oweitto our chi Idrei 
to teach them about them- 
selves and about others. The 
process to better our world 
starts with our children. If 
things dont change, we are 
sureto destroy one another. 
Weneed to teach lovefor all, 
not hate!" 

"Hopefully by presenting 
multicultural education we 
will bemoresensitivetoothe" 


TABLE 3 

Mcqat ivG Comments Reqaedinq Vol ue o f Multicultueai Education 


1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-00 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

N =0/82 

N =3/66 

N =0/99 

N =3/87 

N =0/33 

N =4/27 


White/ 
Caucasian 
Femaie (2) 




White/ 
Caucasian 
Femaie (1) 


White/ 
Caucasian 
Maie (1) 


White/ 
Caucasian 
Maie (2) 


White/ 
Caucasian 
Maie (2) 




African 
American 
Femaie (1) 








Latino/ 
Hispanic 
Maie (1) 
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should be," greater problems may be cre- 
ated. 

"I fee! likemulticultural education is 
beneficial but it is going to be a long 
time before it's presented in a way it 
should be People need to gd; past the 
hate and ignorance before th^/ can 
learn thesethings and beforeth^can 
teach thesethi ngs effect! vel y." 

"Multicultural education isa va'ysai- 
sitivearea and if taught & presented 
correctly could be beneficial to all. If 
not, I belie/e itcould causedeep barri- 
ers between many." 

( 3 ) The third pattern indicated that can- 
didates considered having instructors of 
color a definite advantage. 

'This was my best/ favorite cl ass of 
the semester. I appreciated the forum 
format that existed each day. The 
teacher's insightsweregreat. Her per- 
spectives and philosophy were chal- 
lenging and beneficial tome" 

"First-hand knowledgeis always help- 
ful. I lovetohear [the professor's] sto- 
ries and experiences about multicul- 
tural education." 

'Thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for touching my soul. You area 
teacher of power, wisdom, and all 
around beauty. I admireyour strength 
and your spi ri t that has al ready moved 
mountains. Thank you." 

Post-Supveij F ollow Up 

As candidates moved through the re- 
mainder of the teacher preparation pro- 
gram, they were surveyed informally dur- 
i ng advi si ng. M any commented that the i n- 
troductory multicultural course should be 
required of all prospective teachers, no 
matter what college or university. Course 
completers wrote, anonymously, about how 
the i ntroductory mu I ti cul tu ral cou rse con- 
ti nued to i mpact thei r subsequent teacher 
preparation program: 

"I wasabletowritelesson plansand 
take I earning styles and other diversi- 
ties into consideration. I was always 
aski ng whom am I leaving out? I want 
tohelpall students. Butwelearned in 
your cl ass that we may omit someone 
becausewearesocialized todoit with- 
out bei ng aware. I amnowawareand 
stop to ask myself." 

'Somdtimes, if theinstructor forgets, we 
(thestudents) ranind them, hey what 
about thestudents of col or, what about 


learningdisabled, non-English speak- 
ers" 

"I n one cl ass the students had to tel I 
the professor that he was pr^udiced. 
Hewas using all thesestereotypic ma- 
terials, doing and saying all these 
things. Hewas teaching useva^ything 
weknew nottodo Itwasprdttysad.We 
toid himtotakeyour course." 

SuPVGLJ Year 1: 1997-1998 

In academic year 1997-1998, only 25 
of 82 (30.4%) candidates initially indicated 
a specific interest in learning about 
multiculturalism while 39 of 66 (59.1%) 
expressed growth at the end of the course. 
Composite results are reported in Tabies 
A.l through A. 3 of the Appendix. There 
were no negative comments in the pre- 
course and only three post-course. 

"How frustrating, annoying, and an- 
gry the amount of di va^sity that was 
dealt with made me." White/Cauca- 
sian female (aged 18-22 years) 

"I resent al ways havi ng to tal k about 
race I f onl y they worked as hard as 
other peoplethatalsocameherewith 
noth! ng. We don't owe than anyth! ng 
and I resent all thetalk about special 
treatmaits for them." Whit^Cauca- 
sian male (aged 23-27) 

Looking only at responses to "Other 
comments," only 16 of 82 (19.5%) candi- 
dates responded positively in the pre- 
course survey. This increased to 22 of 66 
(33.3%). Theonly negative post-course com- 
ment follows: 

"I really got upset and frustrated with 
theamount of d i va"si ty. I s i t rea! I y neces- 
sary toconstanti y pi ck e/a'yoneout and 
setthaninagroupTItisagood idea to 
learn moreaboutdifferait cultures but 
i f wearea md ti ng pot, pi easel et us md t 
and not separate so I ike oil and wata", 
ne/er bd ng abl eto mix." White/Cauca- 
sian female (23-27 age group) 

In this year White/Caucasian candi- 
dates respond! ng positively i ncr eased from 
36.8% (21:57) to 60.0% (27:45). Positive 
comments from White/Caucasian females 
increased from 46.9% (15:32) to 74% 
(20:27). Positive comments from White/ 
Caucasian males were fewer before the 
course and showed a smaller increase from 
24% (6:25) to 38.9% (7:18). 

SuPVGLJ Yeap 2: 1998-1999 

Composite results for 1998-1999 are 


reported in Tables B.l through B.3ofthe 
Appendix. This year, 61 of 99 (61.6%) can- 
didates responded positively in the pre- 
course survey. This number grew to 76 of 
87 (87.3%). White/Caucasian candidates 
showed a gain from 55.9% (38:68) to 82.5% 
(47:57). Whit^Caucasian males' increased 
from 52.4% (11:21) to 88.2%(15:17). Whit^ 
Caucasian females' increased from 59.6% 
(28:47) to 80.0% (32:40). 

I n year two, 43 of 99 (43.4%) partici- 
pants made positive comments to item # 
10. Thi s rati o i ncr eased to 73 of 87 (83.9%). 
Of 76 total comments, onlythreewerenega- 
tive: 

"Multicultural education isveryvalu- 
able however, I do not fed that an en- 
ti reclass should bede/otedtothisarffl. 

1 1 cou I d easi I y be i ncorporated i nto a 
section of an education class and the 
importance would not belost." White 
Caucasian male (43-47 age group) 

"I wasn't raised that way. I was raised 
inaChristian home I ameducated.lt 
doesn't happen to me" African Ameri- 
can female (18-22 age group) 

"We need to say thi ngs they were they 
were If Whites camehe'eand did what 
they did, we have to admit that they 
were prdtty brave and hard working. 
And we have to admit that everyone 
was doi ng the same to e/eryone d se. 
TheAfri cans wereaisl avi ng other Af- 
ricansand sd ling them too. The Indi- 
ans here also had slaves That's just 
thewayitwas I don't havetobemade 
fed ashamed of myWhiteancestors. I 
wasn'tthffel didn'tdoanythingwrong 
and I can't changeany of that now. So 
gdtoff it!"Whit^Caucasian male(33- 
37 age group) 

SurveLj Year 3: 1999-2000 

In 1999-2000, the final year of the 
study, 13 of 33 (39.4%) candidates initially 
indicated a specific interest in learning 
about multiculturalism, and 21 of 27 
(77.8%) responded positiveiy in this area 
at the end. Overall, Whit^Caucasian can- 
didates increased from 6:19 (31.5%) to 8:14 
(57.1%). Whit^Caucasian males increased 
from 40.0% (2:5) to 75.0% (3:4). White/Cau- 
casian females increased from 28. 6% (4: 14) 
to 50.0% (5:10). Disaggregated results are 
reported in Tables C.l through C.3 of the 
Appendix. Three negative comments were 
made to, "What do you feel you acquired/ 
learned from this course:" 

"I don't e/er want to have to take an- 
other multicultural course." White/ 
Caucasian male (23-27 age group) 
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'AffirmativeAction is going the wrong 
way. Why do they need special rights?" 
White/Caucasian male (33-37 age 
group) 

"I am tired of having to deal with this 
over and over. By emphasizing all of 
thisand the differ aices, wearemain- 
tai ni ng theseparati ons. Why can't we 
alljustgetalongand seepeopi efor the 
content of thei r character rather than 
their skin color?" Latino/Hispanic 
male (23-27 age group) 

I n response to "Other Comments," 
while only 11 of 33 (33.3%) candidates in- 
dicated a sped fi c i nterest i n I earn! ng about 
issues of multiculturalism before the 
course, 15 of 27 (55.6%) reported positively 
afterwards. Of twenty-seven comments, 
on I y two were negati ve: 

"I think you are pretty bias[ed] your- 
self. Where do you gd; your informa- 
tion?! hopel na/er haveto sit through 
another oneofyour cl asses again. I was 
angry all the time" Whit^Caucasian 
female (23-27 age group). 

"I can now see why people don't want 
totakethesecourses Weareconstantly 
being told what we did wrong, what 
our ancestors did. I personally think 
thQ/did a prdty darned good job. We 
arethe most advanced country in the 
world. Other countries would like to 
have what wedo Why i s Afri ca thepoor- 
est country in the world? Why are 
people starving in India? I feel very 
proud of my ancestry and whatWhite 
peoplehavedone. Whera/er th^/ went 
it's a prosperous nation. You haveto be 
pretty darned good to be able to do 
that." White/Caucasian male (23-27 
age group) 


CONCLUSIONS 

Results indicated that the vast ma- 
jority of teacher candidates, in all three 
years, were more positive about the im- 
portance of multicultural education at the 
end of the course than at the start. Only 
five percent made negative comments af- 
ter the course. The findings support the 
notion that, with few exceptions, teacher 
candidates were favorably impacted by 
these courses, both professionally and per- 
sonally. 

Comments describea generally favor- 
able impact on White/Caucasian males 
and females, as well as other racial/ethnic 
groups. As instructors had planned, candi- 
dates' comments suggest they emerged 


with enhanced sociocultural understand- 
ing, clearer sense of self-identity, openness 
to new perspectives, and awareness of the 
impli cations of multicultural education on 
thei r work as teachers. Comments further 
suggest candidate growth in awareness of 
what it takes to help all students. 

Candidates' growing sociocultural 
awareness, apparent in post-course com- 
ments, may have accounted for the in- 
creased number of respondents who, at the 
end of the course, affirmed their interra- 
cial and/or interethnic heritage. A number 
of candidates, who at the begi nni ng cl assi - 
fied themselves as 'White" or as members 
of only one racial or ethnicgroup, began to 
affirm multipleheritagesby theend of the 
course. 

During the timeframe of thisstudy, in- 
structors devel oped thei r abi I i ty to su pport 
a vari ety of candi dates fad ng d i ffi cu 1 1 chal - 
lenges within themselves or their families 
and adjusted the course in response to can- 
di date needs. Sti 1 1 , there were some excep- 
tions— candidates who were negative at 
the close of the course, a finding in keeping 
with Lipman (1993) and Zofko Lattragna 
(1998). 

While resistant candidates were lim- 
ited, a concern is that they did move on to 
student teach and take teaching positions 
in diverse school sand classrooms. Further 
research i s needed to expl ore the i mpact of 
emerging teachers' negative attitudes to- 
ward multicultural education on the stu- 
dents they later teach. 

While this study documents their re- 
sistance, the causes are less clear. Resis- 
tance may have been caused by an inter- 
fering worldview that became intensified 
by the course experience. Comments 
showed that White'Caucasian candidates 
who resisted perceived that the course was 
designed to make them feel guilty for be- 
ing White. They reacted against instruc- 
tors whom they perceived as preaching at 
them, judging them, or giving them false 
information. Comments suggested resent- 
ment of a perceived 'overemphasis' on 
multiculturalism and study of topics per- 
ceived as not concerning them. They felt 
anger, fatigue, resentment, and frustration. 
They held a more negative view of differ- 
ence, considering it divisive and harmful. 
With these negative comments as guides, 
course faculty considered whether further 
adjustments in the courses could lessen re- 
sistance, or whether other solutions exist. 

Each year's results demonstrated 
similar patterns— mostly positive. Year 
One (1997-1998) supports the appropri ate- 
ness of providing multicultural education 
toWhit^Caucasian preserviceteacher can- 
didates. The year's discrepancy in female 


and mal e responses suggested the need for 
course adjustments, and for further com- 
parative research to examine differences 
in male and female candidates' needs at 
the start of courses and their learning at 
theend. 

Faculty fi rst arrived at the under stand- 
ing of the need to appi y known theor i es of 
gender and racial socialization and 
enculturati on inthe design of multicultural 
courses and field experiences. Faculty saw 
the need to better match learning and 
teaching styles to assure that courses nur- 
ture both male and female candidates' 
openness. 

Year Two results confirmed general 
patterns from year one and refi ected the ef- 
fectiveness of changes implemented in re- 
sponse to year onedata. 1 1 signified a small 
vi ctory for facu I ty teach i ng the cou rse. When 
they used the resu I ts f rom year one — show- 
ing a smaller gain for men than women in 
responsiveness to multicultural education— 
to change the cou rse, their courses appeared 
to have a more posi ti ve i mpact on mal e can- 
di dates. 

In revisions to the cou rse in year two, 
faculty integrated more male issues. Can- 
didates explored gender socialization as 
well as the impact of the media on both 
men and women in U.S.A. society. They 
viewed videos dealing with the i ncrease of 
male— especially boys'— violence in our 
society and schools. Further, they exam- 
ined media portrayal of minority ethnic 
groups, stereotypes that impact human as- 
pirations, and ways the media affect life 
and learning from an early age. In turn, 
they I ear ned how gender sod al i zati on and 
teacher expectation and interactions im- 
pact educational achievement and career 
options. 

To facilitate exploration of topics and 
maxi mi ze candi dates' engagement, facul ty 
implemented several discussion struc- 
tures, i ncl udi ng dyads between two candi- 
dates, small groups of 5-7 candidates, 
wholeclass, and individual written reflec- 
tions. Additionally, small support groups 
created safe environments for candidates 
to get to know each other and feel more 
comfortable reflecting on the various top- 
ics. Candidates used timers and had equal 
ti me to speak without i nter ru pti on . N o one 
could speak morethan once until everyone 
in thegroup had spoken. Candidates could 
not react and/or respond to each other's 
comments. Discussions could not betaken 
out of the classroom and if they were, the 
individual person(s) originating the topic 
had to agree. Written rejections were 
shared anonymously. 

The overarching goal was to release 
silenced voices: inner and each other's. 
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These structures and ground rules paved 
the way for candidates to speak their 
minds freely, without fear of criticism, and 
empowered many to disclose personal ex- 
periences. Malecandidates voiced frustra- 
tion with "male bashing" and affirmative 
action. Females discussed persistent sex- 
ism in society. Stories by candidates of 
color were often poignant "eye-openers" for 
everyone, particularly White/Caucasians 
who often expressed lack of awareness. 

Year Three results replicate the gen- 
eral pattern of Year T wo, show! ng gai ns for 
both Whit^Caucasian men and women in 
their positive response to multicultural 
education. 

The follow up comments from course 
completers suggested the required intro- 
ductory coursethat infused multi cultural- 
i sm was effecti ve at the start of the teacher 
education sequence by opening their eyes 
and minds to multiple perspectives valu- 
abl e for thei r growth and i n prepari ng them 
for critical reflection and analysisthrough 
all subsequent courses. 

CLOSING REMARKS 

The study was conducted to assess 
and improve an introductory muiticul- 
tural-designated course in an urban 
teacher preparation program. The course 
aimed to promote candidates' positive re- 
sponse to multi cultural ism, especially 
White/Caucasian candidates. Results sug- 
gest that this approach effectively laid the 
foundation for almost all candidates' fur- 
ther growth as multicuitural educators. 
The study suggested that an introductory 
course combined with field experienceand 
focused on critical issues and self-identity 
development established an effective ba- 
sisfor career-long learning in multicultural 
education. 

Clearly, with increased concerns about 
student achievement and school effective- 
ness, particularly cultural and language 
minorities and low socioeconomic students 
in urban schools, more research needs to 
be conducted to ascertain how to best pre- 
pare prospective and current teachers to 
work effecti vely with students from differ- 
ent backgrounds than their own. 
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APPENDIX A 







TABLE A.1 







Supveij Participants, F all 1997" & Sprinq 

1998 






PRE 




POST 




Total 

Male 

Female 


Total 

Male 

Female 

EA 

57 

25 

32 


45 

18 

27 

AfA 

4 

2 

2 


1 

1 

0 

L/H 

10 

4 

6 


7 

2 

5 

NA 

2 

0 

2 


3 

2 

1 

AsA 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

Other 

8 

2 

6 


10 

5 

5 


82 




66 



EA= European American [White/Caucasian]; AfA= African American; UW 

=Hispanic/Latino; 

NA= Alaskan Native / Native 

American Indian ; AsA 

,=Asian 

American; Other. 


TABLE A.2 







Fall 1997 & Spring 1998 







A. WHAT DO VC 1) HOPE TO aoquire/learit from this oourse? 





B. wHAi do you feel ycxj acquired/learmed from thi s course? 





A. PRE 



B. POST 




Total 1 Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

% Total 

Hale 

Female 

EA 

21: 57 36.8 

6:25 

15:32 

27:45 

60.0 

7:18 

20:27 

AfA 

0:4 00.0 

0:2 

0:2 

1:1 

100 

1:1 

0:0 

L/H 

2:10 20.0 

1:4 

1:6 

3:7 

42.9 

0:2 

3:5 

NA 

0:2 00.0 

0:0 

0:2 

1:3 

33.3 

0:2 

1:1 

AsA 

0:1 00.0 

0:0 

0:1 

0:0 

N/A 

0:0 

0:0 

Other 

2:8 25.0 

0:2 

2:6 

7:10 

70.0 

2:5 

5:5 


25:82 30.4 



39:66 

59.1 



Ratio = 

# POSITIVE COMMENTS 

DEALING 

WITH DIVERSITY & MU LT I C U LT U R A L I SM : G RO U P SIZE (N) 

TABLE A.3 







Fall 1997 8i Sprinq 1998, General Comments Blj Par 

ticipants 




(Question ^ 10 in Surveq) 








PRE 


POST 






Total % Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

% Total 

Hale 

Female 

EA 

9:57 15.79 

4:25 

5:32 

16:45 

35.56 

8:18 

8:27 

AfA 

1:4 25.0 

1:2 

0:2 

1:1 

100 

1:1 

0:0 

L/H 

1:10 10.0 

1:4 

0:6 

0:7 

00.0 

0:2 

0:5 

NA 

1:2 50.0 

0:0 

1:2 

2:3 

66.6 

1:2 

1:1 

AsA 

0:1 00.0 

0:0 

0:1 

0:0 

N/A 

0:0 

0:0 

Other 

4:8 50.0 

1:2 

3:6 

3:10 

30.0 

0:5 

3:5 


16:82 19.5 



22:66 

33.3 



Ratio = 

# POSITIVE COMMENTS 

DEALING WITH DIVERSITY & 

MULTICULTURALISM ; 

GROUP SIZE (N) 
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EA 

68 

21 

47 

57 

17 

40 



A. PRE 




B. POST 



AfA 

6 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 



Total 

% Total 

Hale 

Female 

Total 

% Total 

Hale 

Female 

L/H 

13 

2 

11 

11 

2 

9 


EA 

38:68 

55.9 

11:21 

28:47 

47:57 

82.5 

15:17 

32:40 

NA 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 


AfA 

5:6 

83.3 

2:2 

3:4 

4:4 

100 

2:2 

2:2 

AsA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


L/H 

10:13 

76.9 

1:2 

9:11 

10:11 

90.9 

1:2 

9:9 

Other 

11 

7 

4 

14 

8 

6 


NA 

1:1 

100 

0 

1:1 

1:1 

100 

9 

1:1 


99 



87 




AsA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 









Other 

7:11 

63.6 

4:7 

3:4 

14:14 

100 

8:8 

6:6 










61:99 

61.1 



76:87 

87.3 











Ratio = 

# POSITIVE 

COMMENTS DEALING WITH DIVERSITY & MULTICULTURALISM ! GROUP 

SIZE (N) 

TABLE B.3 
















Fall 1998 & Sppinc 

1999, General Comments Bij 

Participants (Item #10 in 

the Surveij) 









PRE 







POST 










Total 

J, Total 

Male 

Female 


Total 

% Total 

Hale 

Female 






EA 

30:68 

44.1 


10:21 

20:47 



48:57 

84.2 

15:17 

33:40 






AfA 

4:6 

66.6 


1:2 

3:4 



4:4 

100 

1:2 

3:2 






L/H 

5:13 

38.5 


1:2 

4:11 



9:11 

81.8 

2:2 

7:9 






NA 

1:1 

100 


0:0 

1:1 



1:1 

100 

0:0 

1:1 






AsA 

0 

0 


0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 






Other 

3:11 

27.3 


1:7 

2:4 



11:14 

78.6 

3:8 

8:6 







43:99 

43.4 






73:87 

83.9 








Ratio = 

# POSITIVE COMMENTS 

DEALING WITH DIVERSITY & 

MULTICULTURALISM ! GROUP SIZE (N) 








APPENDIX B 

TABLE B.i 

SupvGij Participants Pall t998 & Spring t99 


PRE 


POST 


Total Male Female Total Hale Female 


TABLE B.2 

Ball t998 & Spring 1999 

A. WHAT DO YOU HOPE TO AOQUIRD'lEARM FROM THIS COURSE? 

B. WHAT DO YOU FEEL YOU ACQUIRED/lEARMED FROM THIS COURSE? 


APPENDIX C 

TABLE C.l 


SurveLj Participan 

ts Ball 1999 & 2000 




PRE 

Total 

Male 

Female 

POST 

Total 

Male 

Female 

EA 

19 

5 

14 

14 

4 

10 

AfA 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

L/H 

8 

3 

5 

6 

3 

3 

NA 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

AsA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 


33 



27 




TABLE C.2 

Ball t999 & Spring 3000 

A. WEAT DO YCXJ HOPE TO ACQUIRE/lEARM FROM THIS COURSE? 

B. WEAT DO VCO FEEL YOU ACQUIRED/lEARHED FROM THIS COURSE? 



A. PRE 




B. POST 




T OTAL 

% Total 

Hale 

Female 

Total % Total 

Male 

Female 

EA 

6:19 


2:5 

4:14 

8:14 

3:4 

5:10 

AfA 

0:2 


0:1 

0:1 

1:1 

0:0 

1:1 

L/H 

5:8 


1:3 

4:5 

6:6 

3:3 

3:3 

NA 

1:1 


0 

1:1 

1:1 

0:0 

1:1 

AsA 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

1:3 


1:1 

2:2 

5:5 

2:2 

3:3 


13:33 

39.4 



21:27 77.8 



Ratio = # 

positive 

COMMENTS DEALING 

WITH DIVERSITY & MULTICULTURALISM 

: GROUP 

SIZE (N) 


TABLE C.3 

Ball 1999 &Sring 2000, G Gl 


□ I Comments Ltj Participants (Item #10 in SurvGLj) 



PRE 

T OTAL 

% Total 

Male 

Female 

POST 

Total 

7 „ Total 

Male 

Female 

EA 

8:9 

42.1 

2:5 

6:14 

8:14 

57.1 

2:4 

6:10 

AfA 

0:2 

0 

0:1 

0:1 

1:1 

100 

0:0 

1:0 

L/H 

2:8 

25.0 

1:3 

1:5 

3:6 

50.0 

1:3 

2:3 

NA 

1:1 

100 

0:0 

1:1 

1:1 

100 

0:0 

1:1 

AsA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0:3 

0.0 

0:1 

0:2 

2:5 

40.0 

0:2 

2:3 


11:33 

33.3 



15:27 

55.6 



Ratio = 

# POSITIVE 

COMMENTS 

DEALING 

WITH DIVERSITY 

& MULTICULTURALISM ! GROUP SIZE 

(N) 
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